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The last mention of any of them by the family name in 
the Four Masters occors at A.D. 1 180, where is re- 
corded the death of Mulmurry McConnemoght, " chief 
atnior of Ireland.'" 

We hare, then, in the history of this family, as 
brought before us in the above extracts, the following 
fitcts: — First, an Abbot of Louth, father to a Primate of 
Armagh. Then this Primate, fatlier to another Abbot 
of Louth, who was, in his turn, father to the Anchorite 
Owen. And Owen the Anchorite was fatlier to 
Luchairen, or Luachan, anotlier Anchorite ; who was 
again father to Egertach, Erenach of the Little Church, 
Clonmacnoise. And Egertach was fatlier to Donoghue, 
Bishop of Clonmacnoise. And Bishop Donoghue begat 
Donogh, Lector (i.e.. Professor oj Divinity, according 
to Colgan, Trias Tkaum, p. 293,) of Clonmacnoise : who 
was father to Joseph, spiritual adviser to Clonmacnoise; 
who was father of Gonn-na-mbocht, head of the Culdees, 
and Anchorite of Clonmacnoise ; who was father to 
Maelfinnen, abbot [?] of the same place; who was 
Cither to Cormac, another abbot of the same place ; who 
was father to Keleher, learned senior of Clonmacnoise, 
&c., &c. 

In other words, in the tieelve generation?, according 
to lineal descent, preceding Kelehef, we have, 1 Abbot 
of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland; 2 Abbots of 
Louth, and 2 of Clonmacnoise, 1 Head of Culdees, or 
Prior, at Clonmacnoise, 1 Bielmp there, 1 Divinity Pro- 
fessor and Ancliorite, 2 other Anchorites, 1 Anmchara, 
spiritual adviser, or confessor, and 1 Erenach. The 
office of Erenach, at the time of the plantation of 
Ulster, was held by laymen, at least persons who re- 
ceived only the "prima tonsura ;" but in earlier times it 
would seem to have been a spiritual or clerical one," as 
much as that of the abbot. Sometimes indeed the two 
were identified. Thus, at A.D. SH, the Four Masters 
make mention of Brasal, " Erenaoh — i.e. Abhut oi K\lAxx& 
[Kilglin, Co. MeathJ — and other churches." 

Our illustrations of the state of those matters at Clon- 
macnoise, to which the reader's attention has now been 
directed, might easily be extended further ; but on 
what relates to that one place we have, perhaps, dwelt 
sufficiently for the present. In a future paper we hope 
to throw some additional light on the subject, from the 
notices connected with other ancient Irish religions 
foundations which occur in our old annals ; and we 
think that we shall be able to exhibit sufficient indica- 
tions that in them also a similar system of family suc- 
cession to ecclesiastical offices, or application to them of 
the principle of Tanistry, more or less prevailed. This 
is indeed what might be expected, as a natural conclu- 
sion from the evidence already adduced. For Clonmac- 
noise was one of the most famous of all those old Irish 
establishments; Armagh itself scarcely occupying a 
position of more prominence or importance in the Irish 
annals ; and it was therefore but natural, that a system 
BO cherished as we have seen at Clonmacnoise, or in the 
family above described, for at least 350 years, from the 
time of Abbot Gorman, who died in A.D. 75-3, to that 
of Abbot Cormac, who died in 1 103, should be approved 
of and adopted into use in places of lesser note also. 

K. K. 



TALK OF THE ROAD—NO. XII. 

" Well, Pat, did you get leave to stay in Kilcom- 
mon?" said Jem, when they went on the road. 

" 'Deed I did, then, " said Pat, " and its peace we are 
getting in Kilcommon now." 

" And how is that come about?" said Jem. 
«' Why, I hear tell," said Pat, " that Father John 
got a letter from the Bishop, telling him he was bring- 
ing scandal on the Church, and that every thing is to 
be kept quiet till its forgot." 

" And your not going to turn, Pat ?" said Jem. 
"Deed no, Jem," said Pat, "sure I was never 
thinking of turning ; what do I know about it ? Sure 
I only want to read the Catholic Bible, and try to learn 
something out of it. But where were you, Jem, since 
I saw you?" 

" Why, then, I was at the wake," said Jem. 
" And whose wake was it ?" said Pat. 
" Well, then, it was old Molly Kearney's," Baid 
J^m. 

Is it her, the creature," said Pat, " and where 
wottd the likes of her get a wake ? Sure, don't I know 
that Vhe had nothing to live on these ten year« only the 
fifieetWience a- week that Mr. Ow^ens allowed her out of 
^^ Cfarch money, and she gives three pence a- 
week (A that for her lodging, and who would be bo- 
thered '^ing her? 'Deed, Mrs. Owens was mighty 
good to hV and gave her her bit often ; but sure Mr. 
Owens wQildn't be going to pay for the pipes and 
whi»ky ?' 

"Well, j(V may say that," said Jem; " but 111 tell 
you how it wAl I was going past old Ned Flanagan's, 
where she loiM", one evening, and he called me in, and 
told me she w«»Wd, the creature, and he said he was'nt 
going to have anyvjnsense of waking, only j ust what was 
wanting: and »o l^asked me logo down to the shop, at 
the cross ro»ds, for tV^ luafpenny candles, and a pen'arth 



of snuff, and he said that would do. So I went, and got 
the candles, and the snuff; and when the candles was 
lighted, who should come in, but old Jndy Brannigan, 
that has the scapular, and sells the books ; well, down 
she goes on her knees, you know, and begins with the 
Latin , and 'deed she seemed to handle it mighty clever ; 
and when she was done, ' Judy, dear,' says I; ' what is itnt 
all?" 'Well, I b'lieve it's a psalm,' says she. 'but 
I'm sure it's the right thing," says she. ' And, 
Judy, dear,' ' says I, ' do yon know what it means at all ?' 
says I. 'How would I,' says she, -when it's in the 
Latin it is?' 'And what is it good for?' says I. 
' Why, it's good for old Molly Kearney's soul,' Fays she. 
'Andwould'nt it be good for our souls, too?' siys I. 
' Well, in course it would,' says she. ' And would the 
meaning of it do any harm to them that understood it ?' 
says 1. ' No, sure it wouldn't,' says she. ' Well,' 
says I, ' and wouldn't it be better for us to have it in 
English, the way we could understand it?' ' And is it 
jumper you're going to turn?" says she, 'to be talking 
that way of the blessed Latin ; sure where would be the 
une of larnin', at all, if English was as good for the soul 
as Latin?' 'Well, I'm thinking, Judy,' says I, 'our 
souls wouldn't be the worse for understanding good 
words.' So, with that, old Ned Flanagan comes over, 
and he says, ' 'Deed, I'm thinking this long time, there's 
sense m that,' says he ; ' and I can't lielp thinking be- 
times, Where's the great use in my going to Mass. when 
I can't understand one word, good nor bad, till the 
scoulding begins.'" 

" Aye." says Pat, "that's the sermon he meant, sure 
enough ; and, I wonder what's the reason they don't 
scould in Latin, too. Sure, if we listen to the prayers 
ii/Latin, why wouldn't it do to listen to the scoulding in 
Latin, too? Its a poor way with us to understand 
nothing but the scoulding ; it ought to make us read 
the Bible anyway to try and know something— but go 
on with the story, Jem," 

" Well," said Jem, " when old Judy saw thatwewere 
both again her, she began taking a pinch of the snuff; 
i and, 1 says, ' isn't it you that has the blessed scapular, 
[ Judy,' says I. 'Deed, it's myself, says she,' 'that has.' 
1 ' And wjiat is it good for," says I. ' Why, it's good to 
! die in to be sure,' says she, ' and it's I that hopes to get- 
! it on in time,' says she, ' if my senses is spared to mc,' 
j says she. ' And what's the good of dying in it,' says 
■ I. 'Why, to be sure,' says she, ' dont you know? 
j didn't the Blessed Virgin say herself, when she gave it, 
that them that dies in it shall never go to hell, and if 
they go to purgatory at all, that she'll go down there 
herself the very next Saturday after they die, and let 
them out herself.' ' And where did you hear that at 
; all,' says I ; ' is it in the Bible it is?' ' Sure, how 
\ would I know if it's there,' says she, ' but isn't it in the 
treatise on the scapular that I have at home,' says she. 
' And you wont put it on till you are dying,' says I. 
I ' No,' says she, ' sure I wont.' 'And how will it be," 
says I, ' if you wouldn't have the sense to put it on 
then,' says 1 ; ' sure here's old Molly Kearney lying 
here,' says I, ' and she wasn't as old as you, and she 
was took quite sudden, and if she had a dozen scapulars 
in her box, would it be any good to her soul, when she 
I wouldn't have time or senses to put one of them on 
her?' Well, now, the creature, I was a most sorry for 
saying it, when I saw how tronhl'd she got in her mind 
j at thinking of that. ' Oh, wirra,' says she, ' wont there 
' beany good Christian near me at all to put it on me ? 
Ochone,'says she, ' will I die with the scapular in the 
chest, at the foot of the bed there?' Well, when I saw 
the old creature take on so, I just says to her, ' did you 
never hear, .Tudy dear,' says I, ' that its in the Bible, 
that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin? 
and sure,' says I, ' if he will put that on you his own- 
self, there will be no mistake about that, and wont that 
do?' says I. 'Och,' saj's she, 'what do I know about 
that, but, dont I know about the blessed scapular? but, 
ochone,' says she, ' who will put it on me at all? sure, 
I'm a poor, lone creature, that lives by myself, without 
kith or kin, and who will put it on me at all ?' Well, I 
couldn't help thinking timt time, that it was the poor 
case for an old creature to be taking such trouble abiiut 
her soul, and knowing nothing of the blood of Jesus 
Christ to put away her sins ; and isn't it the poor thing 
for the priests to be leaving an old creature that way, 
that will be dying like old Molly some of these days ? 
j And don't they all hold up poor Judy for the most reli- 
: gioos woman in the country, and the surest of heaven ? 
Well, it makes me think more nor ever that reading the 
Bible is what the people want. 

"AVell, but while 1 was talking to old Judy, there came 
a noise at the door, and when it opens, there was all the 
wildest boys in the country coming,in ; and old Ned 
Flanigan goes for'ed to meet them, and — ' What do you 
want here ?' says he. ' We're come to the wake,' says 
they. ■ Well, you'll get no waking here,' says he ; 'so 
you may be off with yourselves.' Well, they swore 
they'd have some of the fun over old Molly : ■ Ami 
what did you or the likes of you care for old Molly when 
she was living," says he ; ' and what right have you to fun 
over her now ?' says he ; 'so be off with yourselves out of 
that,' says he. Well, with that they gave him a deal of 
had language^and they pushed by him, and dtove into 
the honee, and began screcshing for the pipes and the 



whiskey, for they said they had a right to have 
divarsion when there was a corp in the house. Well, 
with that old Ned went up into the inner room, and he 
fetclied out his scythe with him (for he's a mower by 
trade), and he swure — ' By this and by that,' says he, * if 
they didn't be off with themselves out of that,' says he, 
' he'd shear the heads off thein, like mice,' says he. Well, 
deed if I had'nt caught hold of his arm, I think he'd 
have had the arm off one of them anyway ; and when 
the boys saw that, they were'nt long in being off with 
themselves. 

" Well, when they were gone," says I to Ned, 
" would you let me read a bit qui't to you," says I. 
So he said he'd like that well ; so I just took out my 
Bible, for I had it in my pocket, and I just read to them 
about Jesus Christ coming to Mary and Martha when 
their brother was dead, and how kind he was to them, 
and how he even cried like themselves at the grave ; how 
he (old them he was the Resurrection and the life, and 
that if they would believe in Him, he would raise tbem 
up to life again when they were dead, and how he called 
Lazarus out of the grave before their eyes, to show that 
he could do it, and tliat He would do it if they believed 
in Him;*and old Judy, the creature, she come and 
listened to it all, and said • of all the reading ever she 
heard, it was tliepurtiest,' and, indeed, Ned was mightj 
well pleased too, and his wife, and they said " tliey'd 
often be glad to hear the like, and that it was a deal 
decenter than pipes and whiskey when there was a 
corp in the houfe ;" and, indeeil, I could not lieip 
thinking then that it the pritfts would try and stop the 
waking, and advise Hie iieoi)ie to have a little reading 
like Christians, it would be doing more good to the 
people than setting tliein to stone the Scripture reader." 
"Well," said Pat, " it surely would; but I'm afraid 
they won't try that. But how would we know any- 
thing more about that scapular, or how did it come out 
at all, when there's nothing about it in the Bible?' 
" Well," said Jem, '"I think I know a man that has 
the treatise on the scapular that old Judy spoke about, 
and 111 try and borr iw it." 

" Well," said Pat, " It would be a good thing to get it 
and re.td it, and see if it's like the Bible at all." 

So if they find out anything more about the scapoUr, 
we will try and have it for our readers. 

ATJRICU1.AR CONFESSION, PART IL 
In our last number we laid before our readers some of 
our reasons, taken from the very eminent Ronuin Catholic 
writers, Maldouatus, NataUs Alexander, Peter Lombard, 
Gratian, Cardinal Cajctan, St. Bonavcnturc, Alexander 
de Hales, Gabriel Biel, and others, proving, as we con- 
ceive, very clearly, that tlie Universal Church lias net 
always understood that sacramental or secret confession 
to a priest was instituted hy our Slessed Lord, and, there- 
fore, of Divine right necessary to salvation ; but, on tliB 
contrary, that tliere is no point which was more freely dis- 
cussed ior many centuries, or upon which a greater diffe- 
rence of opinion existed for more than 1,000 years after the 
tunes of our Lord lUid his Apostles. We now proceed to 
examine whether it he historically true tliat the Catholic 
Church hatli alwiiys observed, from the beginning, the 
jiraclice of conlessinjr all sins secretly to a priest alone, as 
decreed hy the Council orfrcut ; aihnittitig that such a practice 
would he entitled to great weight, cveu though its ini,titutio» 
by oiU'.BKssed Lord lie iiicaiiablc of proof, as we think we 
have ]>rovud it to be, by the admission of no small nuniber 
of the most eminent divines of the Roman Catholic 
Chuirh. 

We would first olwcrve, that the proof of the aSirraative 
lies on those who assert the fact io be as stated — viz., that 
such a practice has existed ill the ClHirch since tlic times of 
primitive Christianity ; aud we would next ask our readers 
to bear in mind what the exact thing ciUlcd in (picstiou by 
the Church of England is. 'Die Church of England does 
not deny that the public confession of sins in the Church 
was in very early use, iKjr does she deny the lawfulnes.s or 
usefulness of voluntary private confession, either to a pious 
friend, or discreet minister. There is, iloiihtkss, the 
highest authority — viz., that of the Holy Siriptiirci— ^f«r 
the practice of confession of sins* to one another, which mo 
i (mc contends excludes confessi<jii to ii priest, any uiore than 
docs the conoiin-cnt hijuuctiou — "Pray for oiu' another ;" 
and so far is the Church of England from disiipjuoving df 
voluntary private eoufessiou, that the form of ej-lmrtatitm 
in the Book of Common Prayer, presiriiiod by the Rubric, 
to be read when the miiiistergivcs » arniug for tlie celeSjra- 
tion of the Holy Commiiuioii, contains an express encou- 
ragement for the use of it.t 

The only matter in dispute tlierefore is, whether th« 
practice of private eoufessiou to a priest was enjoined by the 
Church fi-om the earliest times, as a matter of necessary 
discipline, on all its members; or, to state the m.attcr a litti 

• St. James c. v, 10. 
f " Anil becanse It is reqnUite that no man should come to .tlie 
Holy Communion hot with a foil trust in God's iiici-cy, and wiiJl» 
quiet conscience; theiWore, if there be any of you wiio, by tUl 
means — (viz., self^examiDation previously mentioned) cannot xgAtt 
his own conaciente herein, but reqaireth fnrther comJort or oomiel, 
let him come to me, or to some other discreet and learned minister-tlf 
Uod's Word and open liis irief; Utat by tile ministry of Gud^Btlf 
Word he may receive the benefit of atwoliition, togeltier with^M^f 
(spiritual) cDansel and advice, to the quietiuj? of his conscience, ant 
avoiding of all scruple aud doubtfulness. " — Book of Common Prayer. 



